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A CITY  PLAN  FOR  A 
GREATER  KANGAS  CITY 

Harold  ¥ettz  ^derhill 
CHAPTER  I 

A STATE?MT  OF  THE  PROBLEJ'T 


In  the  United  Gtates  during  the  last  twentjr  years 
the  question  of  ciYic  irnproTement  has  created  r.uch  inte'“est 
and  enthusiasiam.  Cities  have  shaken  off  the  shakles  of 
precedence  and  indifference  and  are  now  engaged  in  studying  their 
conditions  and  scientifically  planning  comprehensive  and  ade- 
quate plans  for  future  developement  and  growth.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  thesis  to  apply  the  principles  of  citj'-  plan- 
ing to  Kansas  City  and  to  develop  a scheme  that  will  provide  for 
a logical  and  correct  expansion  as  well  as  to  eliminate  the 
problems  of  congestion. 


INTRODUCTION 

Aristotle  defined  a aity  as  a "place  where  men  live 
a common  life  for  a noble  end".  How  can  we  accomplish  this 
end  unless  we  make  our  cities  so  attractive  and  so  beautiful 
as  to  diffuse  a beneficient  influence  over  our  homes  and  our 
entire  life.  Whatever  touches  the  city  touches  civilization 
itself. 
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Everybody  desires  to  live  in  a clean  and  beautiful  ci 
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and  if  the  authorities  can  provide  such  surroundings  they 
not  only  benefit  the  inhabitants  but  also  atiiacL  riov/  resi- 
dents from  other  places.  The  rateable  value  is  quickly  in- 
creased as  the  city  expands,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rates 
are  kept  at  a lower  level.  Visitors  to  the  city  covet 
the  privilege  of  being  residents,  and  the  municipality  soon 
gets  a good  name.  Trade  is  attracted  by  a increase  in  pop- 
ulation and  by  the  more  amenable  conditions  of  life.  In 
a word  the  more  agreeable  a town  is  made,  the  greater  is 
its  growth. 

Among  the  ancients  exsisted  a civic  pride  and  a 
civic  ideai-beyond  anything  which  we  find  in  a modern  city. 

This  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  the  civic  crown,  though 
formed  only  of  aak  leaves,  was  considered  more  honorable 
than  any  other . 

How  can  we,  here  in  America,  and  specifically  in 
Kansas  City  deal  with  these  civic  problems?  How  shall  we 
look  at  them  and  what  principles  shall  we  apply  to  their 
solution?  Thomas  H.  Mawson,  the  eminent  English  authority 
in  his  book  on  Civic  Art  says ,- "there  are  two  points  of 
view  in  civic  design:-  the  view  from  without  and  the  mic^ 
roscopic  view  from  within.  The  former  is  the  majestic  out- 
look in  which  we  can  compass  the  boundless  horizon  of 
possibilities;  and  the  other  which  is  equally  important  and 
yet  dependent  upon  the  former,  enters  into  all  the  efficien- 
cies which  individual  labor  and  skill  count  for.  The  loftier 
view,  althougji  it  belongs  to  the  majestic  sphere,  disdains 
no  detail  however  small,  but  must  according  to  its  own 
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comprehensive  sweep,  deal  primarily  in  aggregates  before 
perfecting  detail."  He  further  says,  in  considering  the 
guiding  principles  in  civic  design,  "The  foremost  of  these 
are  cen'titralization  and  convenient  grouping  of  the  town's 
municipal  or  commercial  activities,  the  adjustment  or  its 
plan  and  arrangement  to  the  contours  of  the  site,  its  devel- 
operaent  and  expansion  on  a convenient  traffic  and  economic 
basis,  the  attainment  of  perfect  hygenic  conditions  and  a 
perfect  collective  presentment,  the  simplification  of  its 
plan  and  restraint  in  its  adornments,  and  the  power  to  ratain 
and  enhance  its  individuality." 

The  first  step  to  be  tuiien  in  dealing  with  city 
improvements  is  to  endeavor  to  obtain  more  continuity  of 
idea  and  effect  in  joining  together  and  dealing  ?icith  the 
public  centers;  they  should  more  often  be  linked  up  dnd 
treated  as  an  entire  whole,  instead  of  a number  of  insignif- 
icant units.  Then  schemes  should  be  formulated  for  bringing 
surburban  districts  into  close  union  wdth  the  centers;  | 

much  greater  attention  should  be  devoted  to  surburban  extension 
ana  for  hygenic  reasons  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
place  buildings  furthur  apart  and  to  make  the  open  spaces 
more  extensive  the  further  they  are  removed  from  the  civic 
center. 

Frederick  Law  01ms tead  says*  — -"^^e  idea  of  city 
planning  is  one  in  which  all  of  these  activities  - all  of 
the  plannings  that  shape  each  one  of  the  fragments  that  go 
to  make  up  the  physical  city  - shall  be  harmonized  to  reduce 
the  conflict  of  purposes  and  waste  of  constructive  effort 
-■■2nd  National -C-Oiafarianc ft  "Plajintng  -^  HocTi ester  >1,7, 
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to  a minimum,  and  thus  secure  for  the  people  of  the  city 
conditions  adapted  to  their  attaining  the  maximum  of  pro- 
ductive efficiency,  of  health  and  of  enjoyment  of  life.” 
Thus  we  see  that  the  ideal  in  a city  is  harmony  - 
harmony  in  all  of  its  functions,  and  harmony  in  their 
relations  one  to  another  and  to  the  vvhole.  Before  we  can 
proceed  further  in  proposing  general  guiding  principles  we 
must  a,nalyze  the  conditions  that  have  governed  cities  in 
the  past,  - we  must  discover  the  fundamental  laws  that  have 
always  ex^isted  - this  v/e  shall  attempt  to  do  in  the  foll- 
owing chapter. 
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CHAPT^IR  II. 

CITOIS  IN  GENERAL 

The  lav^s  of  nature  as  we  may  call  them,  that  have 
governed  cities  in  the  past  are  the  laws  that  should  be 
applied  to  any  civic  problem.  They  are  not  few  and  simple 
as  the  ten  commandraents  but  are  varied  and  complex  and  are 
ojjly  ascertained  by  local  and  exhaustive  study.  ¥e  must 
determine  the  forces  creating  cities,  the  reasons  for  their 
location,  their  ground  plans,  their  directions  of  growth, 
their  distribution  of  utilities  and  their  currents  of 
travel.  Having,  then,  determined  these  laws,  we  can  apply 
them  to  our  specific  case. 

I.  FOBCES  CBEATIFG  CITIES. 

Defence  against  enemies  was  the  chief  factor  in 
pr imitative  times  that  caused  men  to  band  together  and  sur- 
round themselves  with  walls  of  defence.  This  survived  as  an 

! 

influence  affecting  the  first  settlements  in  this  country. 

With  the  establishment  of  civilized  governm.ent  the  necessity 
for  defence  has  vanished  and  population  is  concentrated 
either  by  commerce  or  manufactures,  or  by  the  less  important 
political  and  social  factors.  The  greatest  force,  in  our 
present  day,  in  the  crea,ting  of  cities  is  commerce.  Comm- 
erce or  the  distribution  of  the  conmodities  of  life,  in- 
volves their  storage  and  transfer,  and  requires  railroads, 
warehouses,  docks,  and  freight  depots,  while  the  populat- 
ion engaged  in  this  business  require  residences,  shops, 
and  public  buildings.  Manufactures  are  of  constantly 
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increasing  iiriportance  in  city  growth  and  founding,  owing  to 
the  developement  of  the  factory  system  and  the  advantages  of 
labor  supply,  transportation  and  markets  in  the  larger  cities. 
Political  forces  operate  to  create  a city  in  some  cases  when 
it  is  the  seat  of  national  state  or  county  government.  All 
other  factors  creating  cities  may  be  broa,dly  classed  as 
social , cities  being  centers  of  cuture,  furnishing  education, 
art,  fashion,  intellectual  stimulus  and  amusement  to  their 
tributary  territory.  Kansas  City  has  ever  stood  as  a 
bulvrark  of  commerce  since  its  founding  and  to  intelligently 
direct  its  future  grov/th,  we  ?nust  realize  that  this  all 
important  spirit  which  caused  its  foundation  must  never 
in  any  way  be  hampered,  but  rather  aided. 

II.  LOCATION  OP  CITIPS. 

Situations  favorable  for  defence  determined  the 
location  of  ancient  cities  «-  in  modern  time  commercial 
advantage  is  the  determining  factor.  Trade  routes,  located 
by  typography,  create  commercial  cities,  where  breaks  in 
the  transportation  occurs.  Where  the  trade  route  first 
followed  the  rivers,  cities  v/ere  established  at  their  jun- 
ction with  other  rivers,  or  at  a marked  bend  changing  the 
direction  of  the  river  as  at  Kansas  6ity  . The  exact 
starting  point  is  worth  noting,  since  all  growth  consists  of 
a movement  away  from  it.  In  the  case  of  Kansas  City  steep 
hills  descend  close  to  the  waters  edge,  thus  causing  two 
starting  points  for  the  city,  one  for  business  buildings  at 
the  waters  edge  and  the  other  for  residences  on  the  hills. 
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A comparison  of  drawings  a>ne  and  two  will  show  this  growth, 
up  over  the  hills  and  out  into  the  country, 

III.  GBOIJKD  PLAIf  OF  CITIFS. 

The  first  step  in  studying  the  ground  plan  of  cities 
is  to  note  the  typographical  faults  which  normally  contrdl 
the  shape  of  the  cities  by  interfering  with  their  free  growth 
in  all  directions .from  their  points  of  origin.  These  are 
of  two  kinds;  water  surfaces,  such  as  harbors,  lakes,  rivers, 
creeks-and  swamps  or  sharp  variation  from  the  normal  city 
level,  such  as  steep  hills,  deep  hollows  and  ravines. 

The  main  direction  of  city  growth  is  usually  con- 
trolled by  typographical  changes.  For  example,  the  cities 
at  the  west  ehd  of  harbors  or  on  the  west  side  of  rivers, 
grow  west,  as  Boston,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Omaha, 
Minneapolis  etc,;  cities  on  the  east  side  grow  east  as  Col- 
umbus, St.  Joseph,  Memphis,  Grand  Rapids,  and  similarly 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  etc,,  grow  north  and  Kansas 
City,  Louisville,  Savannah,  etc,,  grow  south.  The  direction 
of  growth  is  a very  important  basic  fact  and  upon  it  will  be 
based  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  the  plan  of  cities  there  are  two  classes,  those 
which  have  grown  up  without  any  definite  plan  and  are  a 
tangle  of  crooked  and  narrow  streets,  and  those  of  long, 
straight  streets  of  even  width,  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
popularily  known  as  the  "gridiron  plan". 

The  general  effect  of  irregiilar  laying  out  is  to 
strengthen  central  grov/th  as  opposed  to  axial  growth,  quick 
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aooeBB  to  or  from  the  businesB  center  being  afforded  by  turn- 
pikes. The  effect  of  rectangular  platting  is  to  permit  free 
movement  throughout  the  city,  this  being  further  promoted 
by  the  addition  of  long  diagonal  streets.  The  latter  is 
considered  the  better  plan  in  this  countrjr,  and  indeed  most 
of  the  efforts  at  city  planning  have  been  directed  toward 
the  building  of  diagonal  arteries  that  would  relsadve  congest- 
ion. 

IV  DIRECT lOFS  OF  GROWH 

In  their  methods  of  growth  cities  alv/ays  conform  to 
biological  laws,  all  growth  being  either  central  or  axial. 

In  some  cities  central  growth  occurs  first  and  in  others 
axial  growth,  but  all  cities  illustrate  both  forms  of  grovrth 
and  dn  all  cases  central  growth  includes  some  axial  growth, 
and  axial  growth  some  central  growth.  Central  growth  con- 
sists of  the  clustering  of  utilities  around  any  point  of 
attraction  and  is  based  on  proximity,  while  axial  growth  is 
the  result  of  transportation  facilities  and  is  based  on  acess- 
ibility.  A continual  contest  exsists  between  axial  growth 
pushing  out  from  the  center  along  transportation  lines  and 
central  growth,  constantly  following  it  and  obliterating  it, 
v/hile  nev/  projections  are  being  made  further  out  the  various 
axds.  The  normal  result  of  axial  and  central,  growth  is  a star 
shaped  city,  growth  extending  first  along  the  main  thocoiigh- 
fares  radiating  from  the  center,  and  later  filling  in  the 
parts  lying  between.-  The  modifications  of  the  shape  of  cities 
come  chiefly  from  typography,  the  lesser  influences  being  an 
uneven  developement  of  some  one  factor  of  growth  or  individual 
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ownership  of  land. 

Turning  first  to  a±ial  growth,  the  frarae  work  of  a city 
is  laid  out  by  its  vrater  courses,  turnpikes  and  railroads. 

Before  the  days  of  railroads,  turnpikes  controlled  so  much 
business  and  outside  traffic  that  their  city  ends  became  and 
in  many  cases  are  now  the  business  centers.  In  Kansas  City 
Kain  Street  was  the  old  Sante  Pe  Trail  running  a thousand 
miles  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Sante  Pe.  In  Pigure  No. 10 
the  turnpikes  to  the  city  which  will  constitute  the  axial 
lines  of  grov/th  are  shown  together  with  some  connecting  lines 
which  will  be  demanded  by  the  currents  of  travel. 

Steam  railroads  effect  city  growth  in  three  ways:-Pirst, 
by  their  terminals,  second,  "by  their  lines  as  barriers  to 
growth  or  communication;  and  third,  by  their  lines  as  in- 
fluencing land  immediately  adjacent.  The  influence  of  rail- 
roads and  their  terminals  in  relation  to  the  problem  is  con- 
sidered more  fully  in  Chapter  IV. 

Turning  to  central  growth,  this  has  two  aspects.  Pirst 
the  main  general  growth  in  all  directions  from  the  point  of 
origin,;  second,  the  growth  from  various  sub-centers  within 
the  city,  such  as  transportation  terminals,  public  buildings, 
exchanges,  factories,  hotels,  etc. 

The  first  and  simplest  form  of  growth  is  that  of  the 
adding  of  buildings  one  after  another  along  the  streets  from 
the  center  of  the  city.  The  first  dwellings  in  a village  are 
located  near  the  business  buildings.  The  influence  of  public 
buildings  on  the  structure  of  a commercial  city  is  small, 
insignif icant , and  unimportant,  unless  such  a commercial  city  is 
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a national  capital.  The  smaller  public  buildings  found  in 
all  cities  such  as  Post  Office  and  City  Hall  have  consider- 
able influence  in  determining  the  line  of  early  growth,  but 
are  of  constantly  diminishing  importantance  as  other  factors 
in  a city's  life  become  stronger. 

In  all  growth,  central  or  axial,  great  or  small,  the 
vital  feature  is  continuity,  the  universal  tendency  being 
to  add  on  buildings  one  by  one,  of  the  same  general  character 
as  those  which  preceeded  them, 

V.  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  UTILITIES. 

The  physical  evolution  of  a large  city  from  a small 
one  results  not  only  from  increased  population  and  added 
industries,  but  also  from  continual  specialization  in  business 
and  differentiation  in  social  grades.  Analyzing  city  land 
according  to  its  utilization,  it  may  be  divided  into  three 
aain  classes,  that  used  for  business,  that  for  residences 
and  that  for  public  or  semi-public  buildings. 

The  locations  sought  by  these  utilities  and  the  reasons 
there  ore  seem  to  be  as  follows;  Retail  stores  either  cluster 
at  the  business  center  or  follow  out  the  traffic  streets. 
Wholesaling  consists  of  two  classes;  first  that  of  objects 
of  bulk  and  weight,  but  relatively  small  value,  which  seek 
locations  near  transportation  lines  for  economy  of  hand^ling, 
and  second,  that  of  objects  of  small  bulk  but  high  value  in 
the  re tail- whole sale  way  - v/hich  seek  locations  near  its  chief 
consumers,  the  retail  stores. 

Railroads  project  their  terminals  as  far  as  possible 
towards  the  business  center  of  a city.  Rconoray  of  handling 
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freight  locates  the  freight  depots  either  near  the  docks  for 
interchange  of  freight  or  near  the  heavj’’  business  houses. 

In  general  the  basis  of  distribution  of  all  business 
utilities  is  purely  economic,  land  going  to  the  highest  bidder 
and  the  highest  bidder  being  the  one  who  can  make  the  land 
earn  the  largest  amount.  On  the  other  hand  the  basis  of 
residence  values  is  social  and  not  economic  - the  rich  sel- 
ecting the  locations  to  please  them,  those  of  moderate  means 
living  as  hear  by  as  possible. 

VI.  THE  CIKCULATIOH  OP  TRAPPIC. 

The  first  essential  to  be  considered  in  laying  out 
the  streets  of  a city  should  be  that  they  conform  readily  to 
the  requirements  of  the  principle  currents  of  circulation. 

nothing  is  of  more  paramount  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  a city  than  free  circulation.  The  larger  the 
area  the  more  imperative  it  is  that  there  should  be  ample  ,, 

facilities  for  the  rapid  circulation  of  traffic  throughout  | 

the  whole  system  of  its  streets,  and  in  all  schemes  for  j 

I 

street  improvement,  proper  provision  must  be  made  not  only  j 

! 

for  local  requirements  but  also  for  the  through  currents  of 
travel.  It  is  these  through  currents  which  scattered  im- 
provements fail  to  benefit. 

In  laying  down  then,  an  ideal  plan  for  town  improve- 
ment, there  should  be,  first,  drawn  up  a comprehensive  scheme, 
involving  the  production  of  two  or  three  maps  showing  what 
the  principle  lines  of  traffic  circulation  have  been  at 
intervals,  of  say,  every  tv^o  generations.  A further  plan 
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might  then  be  made  showing  congested  streets  as  at  present, 
and  from  this  information  could  be  prepared  the  final  schema 
allowing  adequate  provision  for  through  traffic  from  point 
to  point,  it  may  be  from  one  railway  station  to  another,  or 
connecting  the  great  markets.  These  main  arteries  should 
be  direct,  broad,  straight,  and  as  far  as  possible  free  from 
all  steep  gradients.  At  the  focal  points  there  should  be  open 
traffic  spaces,  and  from  these  other  secondary  streets  should 
radiate . 
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4 3 points  of  deviation  from  4 

the  line  of  traffic.  the  line  of  traffic. 

§ 3 points  of  junction  with  the  § 4 points  of  junction  with 


the  line  of  traffic. 
16  collision  points. 


line  of  traffic. 

* 3 collision  points. 

These  sketches  show  ordinary  trend  of  traffic  in 
common  grade  crossings.  The  plans  show  that  whatever  the 
number  of  intersecting  streets,  all  the  points  of  collision 
are  contained  in  a circle  forming  the  center  part  of  the  cross- 
roads, The  placing  of  an  obstacle  on  the  center  danger  area 
forces  the  traffic  to  go  (Around  the  obstacle  and  thereby  its 
course  would  nearly  follow  concentric  lines,  forming  tangents 
to  the  circle.  It  only  remains  to  avoid  antagonistic  movemjsibs, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  solution  completely  satisfactory  to 
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compel  traffic  to  always  tnnn  in  the  same  direction  and  only 
enter  the  congested  area  tangentially  and  at  an  angle  of  not 
more  than  45®. 
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CHAPTER  III 
CITY  PLAJ-RTIHG 
HISTORY  & PKDTCIPTJCS 

1 

CITY  PLAMFIHG  AHRO.AD 

City  Planning  is  as  old  as  history  i;feself . The 
first  city  builder  was  ^emiramis,  queen  of  Babylon.  She  had 
complete  plans  prepared  by  her  architects  and  artists,  she 
chose  a favored  location,  built  mighty  walls,  fortresses,  and 
bridges,  and  by  her  able  policy  made  Babylon  a center  of  in- 
dustry, commerce  and  wealth.  The  glory  of  Athens  with  her 
highest  expression  of  civic  beauty  is  known  to  all.  Her 
builders  labored  and  evolved  those  principles  of  art  that 
have  dominated  the  expression  of  the  world  ever  since. 

In  Rome  with  her  historic  power  and  magnificance  we 
first  find  the  combination  of  elements  which  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  modern  city;  namely  opportunities  for 
the  healthful  life  of  the  grea.t  body  of  the  citizens.  Rome 
developed  great  parks,  gardens,  commons  and  public  squares 
and  in  its  glory  was  the  healthiest  city  that  exsisted.  Out 
of  marshy  land  it  evolved  a great  forujn,  with  temples, 
trea.sure-houses , places  for  foreign  ambassadors,  the  senate- 
house,  the  court-house,  triumphal  arches  and  historic  mon- 
uments. Here  was  indeed  the  civic  center  of  Rome,  the  place 
of  religion,  business  and  politics. 

Toda.y  after  centuries  of  destruction  and  decay,  Rome 
is  spending  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  on  works  of  utility 
and  general  improvement;  great  thoroughfares  have  been  created. 


lb 

the  monuments  of  the  past  have  been  opened  to  the  light  and 
air,  the  pestilential  conditions  that  during  the  centuries 
of  her  decadance  hung  over  the  city  like  a pall  have  been 
removed  by  wise  sanitation;  the  great  estates  of  noble  families 
have  been  given  oveiic-the  public;  and  again  the  compelling 
power  of  Rome  is  being  felt  thjroughout  the  civilized  world. 

’’City  planning,  is  the  sense  of  regarding  the  city 
as  ain  organic  whole  and  of  developing  its  various  units  v/ith 
reference  to  their  relations  one- to  another,  had  its  origin  in 
paris  during  the  Bourbon  period.*  Among  great  cities  Paris 
has  reached  the  highest  stage  of  developement ; and  the  method 
of  this  attainment  affords  lessons  for  all  other  cities. 

The  architects  to  whom  Louis  XIV  entrusted  his  plan- 
ning went  far  beyond  the  compact  walls  of  their  day.  In  the 
open  fields  whedh  the  growth  of  Paris  must  sooner  or  later 
transform  into  streets  and  avenues  they  drev/  the  central  axis 
of  the  city.  Straight,  vast  in  width,  and  without  limit  of 
length,  this  avenue  passed  entirely  through  the  open  country, 
with  scarcely  a dozen  bjtildings  throughout  its  great  extent. 

To  the  noted  city  builders  of  the  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries , -Louis  XIV,  Colbert,  Le  JTotre,  Blondel,  and  the 
Academy  of  Architects,-  Paris  owes  those  vast  reaches  of 
avenue  and  boulevard  which  today  are  the  crovming  features 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  cities.  The  Paris  of  their  day 
v/as  indeed  a crowded  and  congested  city;  but  the  Paris  which 
they  conceived  and  laid  out  in  the  deserts  and  waste  places 
was  the  widespreading  and  well  adorned,  and  convenient  city 
* ”Plan  of  Chicago”-page  14 
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in  which  today  all  the  world  take  delight.  The  ’'!;adele  ine , 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Invalidea,  and  the  great  axial 
avenue  from  the  Carden  of  the  Tullieies  to  the  Place  del'Etoile,- 
all  exsisted  on  paper  decades  before  they  were  finally  realized 
in  the  progress  of  city  building.  The  point  of  interest  to 
us  is,  that  as  Paris  increased  in  population,  the  city  grew 
according  to  a well-divised , symmetrical,  highly  developed 
plan;  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  beauty  and  conven- 
ience recognized  today  was  attained  at  no  money  cost  whatever. 
.Artistic  sense  and  foresight  were  the  only  price  paid." 

"Modern  Paris  is  largely  a creation  from  the  mind  of 
Georges  Eugene  Kaussman  who  becane  ^*refect  of  the  Seine  in 
1853  after  successful:  work  in  other  French  cities.  His  work 
tended  towards  providing  adequate  circulation  of  traffic 
within  the  old  city,  effected  by  cutting  new  streets  and 
widening  old  ones,  by  sweeping  av/ay  unwholesome  rookeries 
and  opening  up  great  spaces  to  disengage  monuments  of  beauty 
and  historic  interest.  He  grouped  the  railvtray  stations  about 
the  center  of  the  city  and  opened  up  fine  avenues  of  approach 
to  them.  He  cut  new  streets  wherever  necessary,  taking  care 
to  create  diagonal  thoroughfares  to  shorten  distances  for 
all  traffic.  Haussman  is  acclaimed  b^/  all  the  world  as  the 
greatest  builder  of  all  time." 

London,  after  the  great  fire  of  1866  called  upon 
Sir  Christopher  ¥ren,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  architects, 
to  redesign  the  city.  He  proposed  a city  v/ith  streets  rad- 
iating from  central  points  with  locations  for  public  buildings 
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at  the  end  of  long  and  pleasing  vistas.  These  ideas,  fixed 
on  paper  years  before  the  French  even  conceived  the  plan  of 
orderly  developement  of  Paris,  were  cast  aside  because  of  the 
perverse  and  stolid  self-interest  of  some  of  the  then  citizens 
of  London.  The  rebuilt  London  grew  haphazard,  careless  and 
contented,  until  the  English  people  awoke  in  tjie  latter  half 
of  the  last  century  to  find  themselves  facing  the  expenditure 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  produce  in  their  city 
the  conditions  necessary  to  the  financial,  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  London's  multitudes. 

Between  1885  and  1900  London  spent  .'^>100,000,000.  on 
projects  to  improve  conditions  that  never  would  have  exsisted 
had  it  adoiJted  a plan  to  grow  on.  Among  the  projects  decided 
upon  is  that  of  cutting  through  two  great  thoroughf ai*es  at  a 
cost  of  .'f;l25 ,000,000,  for  land  damages  alone. 

We  have  found  that  those  cities  that  retain  their 
domination  over  the  imaginations  of  mankind  achieve  that 
result  through  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  their  civic  works; 
that  the  artistic  creations  were  made  possible  largely  by  the 
gains  of  commerce  promoted  by  years  of  peace;  and  that  in- 
tense loyally  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens 
was  the  chief  impulse  which  led  them  to  strive  to  enhance 
the  prestige  and  dignity  of  their  city.  We  have  foimd  that 
in  modern  times  the  cities  of  Europe  are  everywhere  making 
those  changes  which  a rapid  increase  in  trade  and  population 
requires,  and  which  the  artistic  sense  of  the  people  demands. 
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II  CITY  PLA^TiTITTG  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

WASHINGTON:-  America's  best  planned  city  is  its  national 
capital  - Washington.  For  its  statel:/-  beaut we  are  indebted 
to  President  Washington  and  the  French  engineer  Peter  Charles 
1 'Enfant  who  worked  under  his  direction  and  supervision.  They 
drew  up  on  paper  plans  for  an  entirely  new  city  consisting  of 
a system  of  broad  stately  diagina,ls  superimposed  upon  a 
rectilinear  street  system  and  converging  upon  focal  points 
designed  as  the  location  of  important  public  buildings, 
statues  or  monuments  coramerating  historic  events.  Fortunately 
the  government  policy  held  secure  and  this  plan  was  not  only 
brought  to  a completion  but  works  are  in  progress  at  the 
present  time  costing  |550,000,000  which  v/ill  further  develop  it. 
CLEVELAND,-  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  feel  the  effect  of 
the  new  American  impulse  for  city  planning.  A fe"^  ^rears  ago 
that  commercial  city,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  a new 
Federal  Building,  City  Hall,  and  Public  Library  were  to  be 
built  at  the  same  time,  prepared  a group  plan  for  the  struct- 
ures with  appropriate  landscape  settings.  Thus  a work  involv- 
ing $14,000,000.  for  public  purposes  is  being  done  according 
to  a carefully  v/orked  out  plan  and  besides  this,  the  railwa^rs 
and  joining  in  the  plan  work  for  an  expenditure  of  from 
$3,500,000  to  $5,000,000.  for  a terminal  and  appurtances. 

CHICAGO  conceived  the  germ  of  the  idea  to  re-plan  the  city  at 

the  World's  Colurabian  Exposition  in  1993.  Credit  for  voicing 
the  idea  is  due  Hr.  Franklin  Mac  Veagh  who  in  1901  suggested 
it  to  the  Commercial  Club.  A Plan  Comission  was  appointed 
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by  the  Mayor  in  1909  and  a notable  group  of  architects  and 
engineers  were  assembled  headed  by  the  late  Daniel  H.  Burnham. 
They  conceived  and  executed  a masterly  plan  in  scope,  fore- 
sight and  detail.  It  called  for  changes  that  would  make 
Chicago  a systematic,  orderly,  and  beautiful  city.  Chicago 
is  now  working  out  its  developement  according  to  this  plan, 
and  , although  it  will  take  hundreds  of  years  to  see  its 
complete  evolution  it  will  always  remain  an  inspiration  and 
a guide. 

BOSTON  has  developed  the  most  extensive  park  system  in  America, 
at  a cost  of  |33,000,000  and  is  creating  on  the  Charles  River 
a tidal  basin  which  bids  fair  to  rival  any  similar  work  in 
europe.  A state  commission  is  working  on  a means  of  releiving 
congestion  in  Boston. 

NEW  YORK  is  now  busy  with  various  commissions  seeking  to  correct 
the  evils  which  exsist,  but  which  could  have  been  avoided 
by  a logical  plan  earlier.  It  is  spending  millions  of  dollars 
to  cut  ways  to  releive  congestion.  We  here  in  Kansas  City 
can  prevent  such  a future  trouble  by  thinking  NOW. 

BALTIMORE  is  using  the  opportunity  presented  by  a great  fire  to 
st^raighten  her  streets  and  locate  a civic  center. 

ST  LOUIS-  our  rival  neighbor  has  a comission  of  many  prominent 
business  men,  architects  and  engineers  who  have  worked  out 
an  elaborate  plan  involving  the  grouping  of  her  municipal 
buildings  and  the  creation  of  an  outer  and  inner  park  systems. 

SAN  RRAl'TCISCO ’ S rebuilding  after  the  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906 
has  been  after  a plan  seeking  to  promote  convenience  and 
good  order.  
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PHILADKLPHIA  is  cutting  a great  parkway  from  Logan  Square  to 

Fairmount  Park  and  planning  the  grouping  of  her  public  buildings 
MINNEAPOLIS  and  ST  PAUL  are  joining  in  a great  work  of  civic 
improvement  and  the  creation  of  parkwa2/-s, 

NEW  HAVEN  started  awakening  when  an  "open  letter"  was  published 
in  various  of  its  newspaper.  Meetings  were  held,  a commission 
appointed,  experts  called  in,  and  now  New  Haven  is  rebuilding 
her  harbor,  her  main  thoroughfares (making  radical  cuts) , re- 
adjusting and  designing  the  street  car  system,  abolishing 
poles,  wires,  and  advertising  signs;  rebuilding  a sewerage 
system;  adding  more  parks  and  playgrounds  to  its  system 
and  developing  a v/onderful  civic  center, 

COLUTTBUS  acting  on  the  advice  of  her  plan  commission  is  condemming 
land  and  developing  a civic  center  around  the  capital,  chang 
ing  her  street  system  to  meet  growing  needs,  developing  new 
parks  and  playgrounds  and  making  many  vital  changes, 

ROCHESTER  has  a Civic  Improvement  Committee  which  has  recommended  | 

f 

the  establishment  of  a civic  center  with  nei7  buildings  around 
an  old  square,  the  redisign  of  the  street  system  and  the  | 

addition  of  neighborhood  parks,  rural  parks  and  reservations, 
parkways,  and  a system  of  outlying  parks  to  the  present  system. 
DALLAS,  is  moving  the  Trinity  River  around  and  developing  a lock 
and  callopseable  dam  together  with  levees,  a Union  Passenger 
Station,  a Civic  Center  and  Station  Plaza,  and  a wonderful 
Park  system. 

CHATTANOOCA  under  the  guidance  of  an  ejspert  is  developing  a Civic 
Center  and  a Park  System. 

PITTSBURG  is  building  a Civic  Center  to  consist  of  a wonderful 


^ 

Municipal  Building  and  four  smaller  buildings,  widening 
thoroughfares  and  building  new  traffic  arteries. 

MILWA.UTCEE  is  improving  river  and  lake  fronts,  extending  old 
streets  and  cutting  new  ones,  redesigning  a transit  system 
including  terminal  projects,  improving  entrances  to  the  city 
from  several  railway  stations  and  executing  a civic  center 
with  new  buildings. 

BTYGHA^^O^T  (:".Y)  ; fYA.);  I^AY  ; 

GLEl'IEIDGE  (U.J.);  READING  (?A. ) ; MADISON (WIS .)  : GREKMVILLE  (S.C.): 
COLUMBIA  (S.C.);  and  NEWARK  (N.J.)  all  have  plan  or  Civic 
Commissions,  ^ave  employed  experts  and  are  now  engaged  in 
developing  Civic  Centers  with  Public  Plazas;  S2/'stems  of 
logical  traffic  arteries;  nevr  park  systems  and  railroad 
terminals. 
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III  THE  PRINCIPIJiS  OP  CITY  PTAWIHG. 

We  have  discussed  the  general  principles  that  under- 
lie cities  in  general their  location,  their  plans,  and  their 
direction  of  growth  and  we  can  nov/’  deduce  some  of  the  fund- 
amental laws  upon  which  to  base  our  field  of  action  so  as  to 
bring  to  perfection  the  idea  of  city  planning  for  Kansas  City. 

The  idea  of  city  planning,  as  all  experts  have  said, 
in  one  in  which  all  of  the  plan.nings  that  shape  each  one 
dif  the  fragments  that  go  to  make  up  the  physical  city  - shall 
be  harmonized  so  as  to  reduce  the  conflict  of  purposes  and 
waste  of  constructive  effort  to  a minimum;  and  thus  secure 
for  the  people  of  the  city  conditions  adapted  to  their  attain- 
ing the  maximiua  of  productive  efficiency,  of  health,  and  of 

I 

enjoyment  of  life. 

We  may  conveniently  divide  City  Planning  into  three 
main  classes:  j 

I THAM.TPORTATIOJT,-  which  shall  include  all  means  of 

circulation  and  communication  and  spaces  devoted  to  tJaeii, 

II.  PTTRT.TC  bErrELOPEECSlTT ,-  which  shall  include  the  distrib- 

ution and  utilization  o^  all  other  public  propertj^. 

I I I,  PRIVATE  DE’^/ELOPET’IEMT  , which  shall  concern  all  private 

property,-  the  developement  and  the  utilization  of  it,- 
in  so  far  as  its  is  practicable  for  the  community 
to  control  or  influence  such  developement. 

We  shall  now  discuss  each  of  these  divisions  and  iffeter- 

mine  what  they  each  constitute. 

Facility  of  communication  is  the  very  basis  for  the 

success  of  any  American  municipality;  the  improved  methods 

of  transportation  are  the  sun,  air  and  v/ater  that  cause  cities 
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to  grow  and  thrive;  and  ultimate  domination  of  one  city  over 
its  surrounding  territory  or  over  another  city  is  dependent 
more  upon  logical  means  of  circulation  than  upon  any  other 
physical  factor  under  its  control.  Therefore  we  may  say  that 
the  first  and  most  important  of  any  planning  study  is  trans- 
portation - having  solved  it  the  remainder  becomes  merely  a 
correct  utilization  and  apportionment  of  the  city’s  lands. 

In  analyzing  this  utilization  and  "Public  Development" 
we  may  group  the  various  properties  into  three  classes 

I.  Institutions  serving  a whole  city  and  requiring  for 
convenience  a comparatively  central  poi'tion,  such  as  City 
Hall,  and  the  head  offices  of  Public  Departments  and 
I'^unicipal  service  and  otherwise,  and  Public  Librar3r  and 
Museums  and  the  like,  together  with  the  grounds  appurtenant 
to  them. 

Functionally  it  is  important  to  class  with  these  similar 
institutions  of  a quasi-public  sort  such  as  places  of  recre- 
ation, dramatic,  musical  and  otherwise  with  a clientle 
covering  the  whole  city.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  regardj^ 
to  all  matters  of  this  sort  is  the  application  of  intelligent 
effort  to  the  grouping  of  such  institutions  at  aogssible 
points  in  so  called  civic  centers  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience and  increased  dignity  and  beauty. 

II.  Institutions  whose  clientle  covers  a restricted  area 
and  are  hence  repeated  over  the  city  such  as,  schools,  pla^;-- 
grouhds,  gymnasiums,  libraries,  post  offices,  police  stations 
fire-engine  houses,  and  the  various  public  and  quasi- 
public social  centers  and  halls,  even  including  those  under 
private  management  such  as  churches. 

III.  Institutions  demanding  special  locations  such  as 
penitentiaries,  hospitals,  reservoirs,  large  parks  and 
parkways,  cemeteries  and  public  monuments. 

Thus  we  see  that  we  may  group  each  of  these  three 
classes  under  the  second  main  division  in  a utilization, 
location,  and  developement  peculiar  to  that  class  alone. 

The  third  class  includes  shops,  factories,  office 
buildings,  stores,  hotels,  various  commercial  and  social 
buildings  and  residences.  "^itji  this  class  of  develo-pment 
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we  can  only  suggest  and  endeavor  to  direct  so  that  each  indi' 
vidual  effort  will  be  constructive  instead  of  destructive 
for  the  city  and  the  people's  good. 

With  all  of  the  main  divisions  of  effort  the  actual  work 
of  city  planning  ma^;-  be  grouped  in  the  following  steps 
(a)  a study  of  history,  condition^  and  tendencies,  (b)  a 
definition  of  pi^rposes,  (c)  a planning  of  physical  results 
suitable  to  these  purposes,  (d)  and  finally  the  bringing  of 
those  plans  to  execution  through  suitable  legal  and  admin- 
istrative machinery.  Each  one  of  those  steps  of  progression 
is  vital,  and  every  one  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  the 
field  is  important.  Thus  we  may  say  that  the  principles  are 
the  steps  that  we  would  build  upon. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


A.  E^. . kahsas  city 


I. 

RETROSPECTIVE 

Forty  years  before  the  settlement  of  the  frontier 
towns  along  the  Missouri  River  a trading  post  was  established 
by  the  French  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River  which  was  so  name 
by  the  Indians,  Louis  8c  Clark  gave  a distinct  account  of  the 
country  ib  1804.  But  of  the  several  camps  that  were  established 
none  endured. 

In  1826  a census  was  taken  of  the  people  in  the  sur- 
rounding district  so  as  to  organize.  A ferry  was  established 
across  the  Missouri  River  on  the  Horth  where  a horse  mill  was 
located.  At  that  time  600  people  lived  in  the  town  of  "Kansas". 
However  in  1839  a plat  was  made  as  shown  in  figure  Ho.l,  and 
after  six  years  of  endeavor  the  company  sold  150  lots. 

Active  organization  was  not  again  aroused  until  1853 
when  the  town  of  Kansas  was  incorporated.  Concerning  the  typog- 
raphy of  the  country  dpalding  in  his  "Annals  of  the  City  of  Kans 
says, "We  have  a nice  river  bluff  sloping  back  from  our  levee 
and  rising  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  our  high  watel' 
mark.  This  bluff  extends  along  the  Missouri  River  for  about  one 
mile  within  the  city  limits,  while  southward  from  the  summit 
it  radiates  in  ridges  making  out  to  the  highland  of  Westport, 
a distance  of  four  miles.  But  back  from  the  levee  only  about 
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seven  blocks,  we  have  six  hundred  acres  of  a beautiful  and  even 
town  ground  as  Western  Cities  afford  - while  the  intervening 
ground,  between  these  acres  and  the  levee,  is  broken  with  ridges 
and  ravines?  Westport  had  been  platted  in  ISSS  and  in  the  'days 
"of  49”  reaped  big  profits  from  its  outfitting  of  gold  seekers. 

In  1863  a notable  battle  was  fought  there  - during  this  time  the 
town  of  Kansas  had  become  knovm  as  Westport  Landing  from  v/hich 
the  cargoes  were  hauled  up  the  present  Grand  Avenue  through 
a gulch  with  precipitous  sides  and  muddy  depths  and  strewn  with 
broken  trees  from  the  forests  above.  Independence,  the  tovm  to  t3i 
the  east  was  the  social  and  intellectual  center  of  the  country 
West  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  settlement  to  the  West  has 
had  a steady  developement  into  the  City  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
with  its  neighboring  towns  of  Rosedale,  Armourdale , Harlem  and 
Argent ine . 

It  was  1865  before  the  town  of  Kansas  received 
its  first  commercial  impetus  and  in  four  years  the  city  had  grown 
as  far  south  as  the  Hinth  Street  Junction.  Since  then  it  is  hare, 
to  follow  as  the  growth  has  been  in  such  rapid  strides  as  to 
seem  herculean,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Kansas  City  spirit. 
Hardships  have  come  such  as  the  destruction  by  fire  of  Convention 
Hall  which  in  less  than  a month  was  put  in  readiness  for  the 
National  Democratic  Convention,  also  the  1901  flood  by  which 
we  have  been  enabled  to  see  the  need  of  adequate  protection  and 
better  location  for  commercial  firms. and  the  city’s  supply 
of  commodities. 

But  now  that  we  are  becoming  a city  ofxa  half  a 
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million  is  it  not  possible  for  each,  individual  to  keep  up  the 
same  Kansas  City  Spirit  v/hKih  in  less  than  fifty  years  has  made 
Kansas  City  one  of  the  foremost  cities  in  the  worldl 
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II 


TKR  FUTURE. 


The  opening  of  the  new  terminal  will  mark  a milestone 
in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  Kansas  City.  The  railroads  ha)i^€ 
made  a big  step  in  civic  improvement  and  also  in  civic  ideals 
and  art  by  opening  up  the  worlds  of  opportunity  over  the 
network  of  tributary  territory.  In  this  march  of  progress 
we  as  a city  must  not  falter,  when  our  competitdirs  are 
looking  at  their  problems  from  a scientific  standpcirxt.  ^e  must 
not  permit  ourselves  to  sink  into  a blissful  lethargy  and  con- 
dition of  self- sat isf act iona  It  is  true  we  have  many  wonder- 
ful improvements  of  a civic  sort  but  not  city  is  quite  so  lost 
as  one  that  stands  still  v/hile  others  are  moving. 


The  question  is,  not,  what  have  we  been,  or  what  we 
are  now,  - but  what  we  may  become! 

Kansas  City  - "the  gateway  of  the  West”  is  in  the 
geographical  and  commercial  center  of  the  richest  belt  in  the 
world,  a region  that  yields  ten  billion  dollars  yearly  in  fanm 
products  alone;  a region  that  is  foremost  in  the  supply  of 
wheat,  corn  and  live  stock.  President  Waters  of  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College  has  said , "Out -side  of  Few  York  as  a wonderful 
commercial  center,  and  outside  of  Chicago  because  of  its  water 
traffic,  no  other  city  in  the  United  States  can  surpass,  or 
should  surpass  Kansas  City  in  the  future  as  a commercial  city. 
ITo  city  has  a greater  future  before  it  than  Kansas  City". 

Are  we  preparing  for  this  future?  Can  we  stand 
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prosperity  of  this  sort  without  deteriorating?  Our  veins  and 
arteries  - the  streets-  can  certainly  never  grow  larger  as  the • 
surrounding  private  holdings  are  developed,  but  will  become 
choked  as  bottle  necks  with  the  restless,  ever  moving  tide 
of  commerce  - unless  we  plan  now! 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  these  things  - not  to 
wait  until  the  private  valuations  make  it  impossible  to  rel- 
i(tve  congestion.  And  the  gowth  - we  knov/  its  general  direction 
wixl  be  southeast  as  it  has  been  - will  it  find  the  new  terri- 
tory it  invades  unprepared  and  unfit? 

Figure  No.  1 shows  the  original  platting  of  Kansas 
City  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River  in  1839  as  referred  to 
in  the  previous  chapter.  It  shows  the  beginning  seventy- 
four  years  ago.  Figure  No. 2 shows  the  Kansas  City  of  today 
spread  far  south  from  its  original  location.  This  map  shows 
the  successive  city  limits,  and  a line  traced  through  the 
original  site  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  the  present  center  of 
population( indicated  by  a star).  By  a comparison  of  these  two 
maps  we  can  see  the  general  tendenc3^  of  growth  and  we  can  here 
3Lscydown  one  basic  law  for  our  line  lUf  action  - We  must  provide 
for  the  city  of  the  future  - south  and  east  of  the  present 
business  section  - a territory  of  wide  streets  and  easy  grades 
that  will  be  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  business.  Here  we 
should  concentrate  our  endeavors  - for  with  the  new  terminal  - 
a nev7  center  will  be  developed  in  the  near  future.  In  this 
territory  new  clt\'-  and  county  buildings  will  be  built  and  we 
should  prepare  a location  for  them  now. 
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Some  of  us  beleive  that  Kansas  City  is  planned  on  a large  enoug! 
scale  to  take  care  of  the  increased  population,  while  the  big 
majority  beleive  that  we  should  do  our  thinking,  planning, 
and  building  now  so  as  tot  to  be  regretting  later:  President 
Erb  of  the  Minneapolis  and  S5t  Louis  Railway  after  inspecting 
the  new  Union  Station  said,-  "A  inagnificant  bitiding  and  a 
convenient  sit<^  but  twenty  five  years  will  see  a congestion 
in  that  section  which  will  create  an  unsolvable  problem.  There 
room  enough  now  but  I am  afraid  the  builders  have  not  looked 
into  the  years.  They  havent  realized  the  enormous  growth 
in  strore  for  Kansas  City”. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CITY  PLAIT  EOR  KANSAS  CITY 

++-|-  = =:s=::su:.5^^»+;fi4i4.4.=-=  =;==++  + 

I. 

THE  WATER  APPROACH 

Before  giving  attention  to  the  many  things  in  the 
Plan  which  look  to  upbuild  the  commerce  of  Kansas  City,  increase 
her  power  as  a manufacturing  city,  make  easier  the  handling 
of  her  traffic,  and  work  for  her  general  advance,  let  us  look 
at  that  ugly,  valuable,  cause  of  our  city  - the  Missouri  River. 

The  city,  state  and  government  have  already  done 
much  for  the  commercial  improvement  of  the  city  by  building 
a municipal  wharf,  by  establishing  municipal  boats  to  reduce 
rates  of  river  navigation  so  that  now  one  dollar  will  ship  a 
ton  of  freight  on  the  Missouri  River  tv/o  thousand  miles.  This 
growth  is  yet  in  its  infantcy  but  Kansas  City  should  prepare 
for  an  increase  that  will  cause  concrete  and  steel  wharfs, 
fireproof  warehouses,  and  wide  streets  with  easy  grs.des  to  them, 
to  be  built. 

The  territory  from  Wyandotte  Street  to  Grand  Avenue 
and  from  Second  Street  to  the  River  Eront  should  be  condemmed 
for  the  city’s  use,  and  developed  into  a water  approach  as  it 
is  needed. 

Modern  civic  art  requires  for  the  water  front,  all 
too  commonly  neglected,  primary  consideration.  It  would  con- 
sider, besides  the  commercial  and  utilitarian  value,  first  the 
far  off  picture,  of  the  citj''  as  a whole,  then  the  nearer  view 
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steaming  up  along  the  the  river  when  we  seeh  for  de'^init eness 
of  character  to  indicate  the  significance  of  this  portal  to 
the  city. 

Developing  a complete  traffic  center  at  the  end  of 
that  wonderful  aocis  of  the  city  - Grand  Avenue  - down  at  the 
water's  front  and  then  crowning  the  other  end  of  the  axis. 

7 

high  up  on  the  Union  Cemetary  Hill^with  our  civic  center  of 
stately  buildings  embod'jing  the  powerful  dynamic  force  of  the 
West  and  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  East  - interposed 
between  these  two  wonderful  terminals  of  the  axis,  the  busy, 
thriving  retail  center  - what  could  be  bigger  and  more 
expressive  of  the  power  of  Kansas  City? 

But  one  bit  of  logical  planning  we  must  do  now 
to  gain  this  end  before  the  influx  of  commerce  will  have 
rebuilt  this  territory  with  large  wholesale  structures  at 
the  Water  Front  - Grand  Avenue  from  Admiral  Boulevard  to 
Second  Street  should  be  straightened  out  - so  that  from 
this  Water  Approach  - up,  up  and  out  Grand  Avenue  to  the  Civic 
Center  at  Twenty-eight  Street  will  be  one  broad , wide , straight 
vista. 
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II. 

THE  LAITD  APPROACH 

We  have  spoken  of  the  significance  of  the  water 
approach  to  the  city  - how  it  must  be  not  only  convenient 
and  complete  in  every  regard  but  also  must  be  pleasing  to  the 
eye  - for  that  factor  - passenger  traffic.  If  these  quali- 
fications are  necessary  for  the  water  approac"-  they  are  doubly 

necessary  for  the  land  approach, 

Kansas  City  is  fortunate  to  posess.ja  terminal 
station,  now  nearing  completion,  that  ranks  with  the  best 

in  the  world.  It  will  be  the  approach  to  the  city  of  millions 
of  people  yearly.  The  railway  systems  having  terminals  in 
Kansas  City  have  expended  40  million  dollars  in  the  last 
five  years.  With  the  new  terminal  giving  the  city  prominence, 
and  furnishing  business  concerns  with  facilities^ we  can  easily 
for see  the  increased  population  in  store  for  Kansas  City. 

Every  Western  railway  S3''stem  including  fourteen 
trunk  railroads  lead  to  and  from  Kansas  City  e.nd  they  operate 
five  hundred  trains  daily  in  and  out.  This  city  scarcely  half 
a century  old  and  midway  across  the  continent  now  has  become 
the  second  transportation  center  in  America,  surpassed  only 
by  Hew  York  City. 

This  mighty  surge  of  traffic  will  be  greeted 


upon  its  arrival  here  with  a station  that  fulfills  every  require- 
ment we  might  place  on  it  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
railroads  and  the  spirit  of  Kansas  City.  Our  task  lies- 
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not  with  improving  the  terminal  but  vi^ith  the  develop einent 
of  adajacent  property  to  it,  - the  opening  up  of  an 
ax^proach  to  the  station  and.  the  beautifying  and  improve- 
ment of  streets  that  lead  away  from  it  The  Plan  calls  for 
certain  changes  which  will  not  only  utilize  the  land  economic- 

( 

ally,  but  also  provide  for  a station  approach,  for  future 
congestion,  and  for  a beautiful  and  modern  system  of 
circulation.  These  are  discussed  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

The  illustrations  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  and  scale  of  this  wonderful  terminal  4 the  pride 
of  Kansas  City. 
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Note  Size  oe  Terminal  Comparison  To  M.an  Ey  The  5)i%>h 
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III. 

THE  ADT-TIHISTKATIVE  CEHTER 

"Hodern  Civic  Art”  - Robinson  - : ” Like  an 

artist  choosing  the  central  figures  of  his  group  before 
he  begins  the  composition,  or  as  a landscape  designer  notes 
the  dominant  features  of  the  given  site  before  drav^ing  his 
plans,  we,  in  the  stud^’-  and  practice  of  modern  citric  a’^t , 
must  pass  from  the  portals  of  the  city,  from  the  entrance  by 
water  and  by  land,  to  the  administrative  center  of  the  city. 
This  is  the  point  that  should  naturally  demand  our  next  att- 
ention, for  this  should  be  the  heart  of  the  town.  Its  muni- 
cipal life  should  be  centered  here,  and  it  should  be  a distinct 
and  definite  point.” 

■When  the  city  needs  a new  municipal  building  it 
is  built  on  ground  that  it  can  obtain  as  near  as  possible 
to  other  exsisting  civic  buildings.  This  adding  on  and  mixing 
up  in  civic  plan  and  the  change  in  architectural  style  that 
inevitably  occurs  cause  no  civic  center  of  importance  or 
convenience.  How  this  very  unsatisfactory  result  may  be 
averted  is  our  concern.  We  can  not  emphasize  too  highly  the 
importance  of  comprehensive  plans  for  the  future  developement 
of  all  public  or  semi-public  institutions.  Then  with  one 
underlying  plan  the  city  v/ill  have  no  haphazard  municipal 
growth  but  will  go  forward  by  sure  steps  to  that  ideal  of 
fitness  and  dignity  that  will  make  them  ornaments  of  the  city. 
The  necessity  of  giving  a degree  of  recognizable  uniformity 
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to  those  structures  of  the  city  that  have  a like  public 
character  and  perform  a like  public  function  and  are  built 
from  public  means . is  greatly  desired.  This  advantage  in 
short,  in  considering  any  public  structure  not  by  itself 
when  adopting  its  plan  but  in  its  relation  to  the  community 
and  tt  other  structures  of  its  type. 

The  city’s  municipal  buildings  should  be  in  one 
location  because;  first,  the  utilitarian  gain  in  the  concen- 
trPvtion  of  public  business  and  in  the  saving  of  public  time 
and  money  is  a factor  that  in  itself  alone  calls  for  a logical 
Civic  Center;  second,  the  civic  gain  in  added  dignity  and 
importance  is  a factor  equally  as  great. 

Kansas  City  is  outgrowing  and  weai'ing  out  every 
municipal  building  it  has.  Sooner  or  later  there  will  come 
the  agitation  for  a new  building  to  house  and  take  care  of 
some  importa.nt  municipal  feature.  With  the  ideal  of  a per- 
manent and  fitting  Civic  Center  in  mind  this  new  building  and 
all  other  such  buildings  that  would  follow  could  be  located, 
grouped  conveniently  to  each  other  in  a dignified  and  util- 
itarian Civic  Center. 

In  oujr  study  of  the  problem  we  first  turn  our 
attention  to  this  question  - where  is  there  a tract  of  ground, 
convenient  to  the  business  center  that  can  be  secured  at 
low  cost  and  reserved  for  the  city’s  buildings  of  the  future? 

We  have  seen  that  the  direction  of  the  city’s 
growth  is  south  and  east  of  the  present  city  buiildings? 

Unquest ionably  vfe  must  locate  our  Civic  Center  south  of  the 
present  business  center  so  that  the  next  fifty  yeer'^  find 
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it  in  the  heart  of  things.  The  Civic  Center  should  be  higher 
than  the  surroimding  city  to  make  it  dignified  and  impressive 
and  it  should  have  wide  avenues  of  approach  to  it.  There 
is  only  one  tract  of  land  that  v/ill  in  any  manner  fulfill 
our  requirements  of  it  and  that  is  the  property,  the  now 
condemmed  Union  Cemetery. 

It  is  of  sufficient  size  and  will  be  in  the  heart 
of  "^ansas  ^Ity  in  fifty  years  if  we  judge  the  future  by  the 
past. It  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  tei'minal, the  wonderful 
land  approach  to  the  city,  and  it  is  higher  than  a.ny  part  of 
the  business  section , being  two  hundred  and  ninty  feet  above 
the  flood  mark  of  the  T'^issori  P.iver.  But  best  of  all  its 
is  a terminal  of  that  axis  of  the  city  - Grand  Avenue, 

Illustration  ITo.  7 shows  the  business  center  of  the 
City  from.  Admiral  Boulevard  to  Thirty  First  Street  and  from 
the  Paseo  to  the  State  Line,  indicating  the  proposed  Axis 
North  and  South  on  Grand  Avenue  and  its  relation  to  the 
Terminal  and  Civic  Center.  Illustration  No.  8 is  the  plan 
of  the  proposed  group  of  municipa.l  buildings  or  Civic  Center 
at  the  intersection  of  Grand  Avenue  and  Twenty  Eight  Street 
showing  the  relation  to  the  Terminal  and  Boulevard  System. 

The  Plan  indicates  a possible  orderly  and  harmonious  arrange- 
ment of  public  buildings  grouped  for  the  purpose  of  adminis 
t rat  ion,  near  the  centei’  of  population. 

In  illustration  No.  9 showing  the  site  of  our 
proposed  Civic  Center  we  can  see  the  canyon-like  cleft 
between  the  high  buildings  locking  doy;r'  Grand 'Avenue . 
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The  location  has  a decided  slope  downv^ds  to  the 
north  - a hundred  and  fifty  feet  drop  in  five  blocks  , or 
from  the  back  of  the  main  building  of  the  Civic  Center  to 
the  traffic  center  on  Twenty- sixth  Street  and  Grand  Avenue. 

This  slope  would  prove  a great  addition  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Civic  Center,  There  is  nothing  more  attractive 
than  walls,  steps,  terraces,  balustra-des  and  buttresses 
which  are  intregral  parts  of  most  public  buildings  abroad,  and 
which,  when  the  natural  grades  have  not  given  excuse  for  their 
exsistence  have  beeri^eliberatly  created  as  necessary  setting 
to  the  buildings.  The  monuiaental  treatment  of  a grade  may 
then,  very  greatly  enhance  the  imposing  effect  of  a fine  build- 
ing. It  can  be  made  to  soften  too  great  austerity  of  design 
and  to  dignify  too  gseat  license.  In  many  cases  the  approaches 
to  a simple,  inexpensive  structure  exhalt  it  above  a pretentious 
but  undeveloped  neighbor,  and  in  any  scheme  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  a city,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  these  im- 
portant accessories  to  higher  architectural  achievements. 

The  architecture  of  the  municipal  group  should 
be  uniform,  stately,  and  monuiaental  in  design  throughout. 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  the  design  illustrated  to  embody 
all  the  principles  of  dignity  and  order  and  to  make  buildings 
that  will  impress  on  every  citizen  the  importance  of  the 
power  of  Kansas  City. 
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IV. 

THE  RTKEET  AHD  BOULEVARD  BYSTEPI 

We  have  located  the  water  approach  to  the  city, 
the  main  traffic  axis  and  the  Civic  Center  anc^.ow  the  quest- 
ion of  traffic  arteries  to  and  from  these  focr.l  points 
deserves  study. 

In  Dividion  VI  of  Chapter  II  we  discussed  the 
essentials  for  laying  out  streets  and  reldsving  congestion 
and  we  found  that  the  most  important  essential  was  that  they 
conform  readily  to  the  principle  currents  of  circulation. 

Figure  10  is  a diagram  of  the  principal  traffic 
streets  and  arteries  nov/  existing.  This  shows  the  existing 
lines  of  travel  as  full  lines  and  the  proposed  supplementary 
lines  or  connections  dotted.  These  connections  that  are  all 

so  vita,lly  essential  to  the  growth  and  future  efficiency  of 
the  citykre  shown  on  map  Ho.  11.  Examining  Figure  10  closely 

one  can  see  diagonal  streets  leading  in  from  the  country  to 
the  business  section.  Also  following  the  mile  circles 
closely  are  streets  that  circumscribe  the  city.  These  are 
the  crosstown  traffic  streets  and  should  be  as  continuous  as 
possible.  A diagonal  street  is  alv/ays  a busier  street\than 
its  neighbors,  for  example  Southwest  Boulevard,  because  it  is 
the  shortest  distance  betvi/een  many  points  and  thus  traffic 
follows  it.  In  cutting  diagonal  connections  the  increased 
value  of  the  frontage  on  such  diagonals  more  than  compensates 
the  property  taken  for  the  street. 
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Turning  to  T’igure  12  for  a closer  study  of  the 
Terminal  and  Civic  Center  we  see  that  there  are  no  v/ide 
streets  leading  directly  to  the  Terminal  unless  perhaps  Main 
Street  which  runs  by  it.  Crand  Avenue  is  choked  as  a bottle 
neck  with  traffic  and  that  it  should  be  widened  now  where 
possible  is  the  universal  opinion.  It  is  proposed  in  this 
pla^  to  widen  it  from  its  Junction  with  the  artery  of 
Southwest  Soulevard-'^'^iReteenth  Street,  from  ninty-nine 
feet  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  to  its  Junction 
with  the  rapidly  growing  artery  of  Thirty-first  Street. 

Then  an  extension  of  McGee  Street  Trafficway  is  made  to  the 
Terminal  Plaza.  This  would  give  an  approach  to  the  Terminal 
would  take  its  south-bound  traffic  av^ray  from  narrow  Main 
Street.  Grand  Avenue  would  be  straightened  to  intersect 
with  this  new  street  and  a traffic  center  wrould  be  developed 
at  their  intersection. 

Illustration  ITo.  14  shows  Main  Street  looking  north 
over  the  business  section  and  shows  how  narrow  and  inadequate 
it  will  be  to  accomodate  the  surge  of  traffic  back  and  forth 
on  it,  hence,  by  planning  now  we  can  prevent  this  for  the 
future . 

Figures  Mo.  15,  16,  17  looking  over  the  territory 
between  the  General  Hospital  and  the  Terminal  show  that 
wonderful  traffic  artery  of  Kansas  City  - Grand  Avenue  - 
the  Old  Santa-Pe  Trail. 

Locust  Street  v/ill  be  developed  into  a sim.ilar 
traffic  artery  as  I'^ain  Street  by  business  demands  and  sc  a 
cut  should  be  made  from  it  in  front  of  the  General  Hospital 
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over  to  the  traffic  center.  Illustration  ITo.  18  shows 
Locust  Street  looking  north,  from  Gilham  Road  in  front  of 
the  General  Hospital,  and  the  site  of  the  proposed  viaduct. 
Twenty-third  Street  is  now  being  cut  through 
and  will  make  a very  important  traffic  artery  to  the  Terminal, 

Finteenth  Street  should  be  widened  to  one  hundred  j 
feet  in  width  from  Grand  Avenue  to  Troost  Avenue  to  make  a 
cross-tov/n  route  for  through  traffic  such  as  Twelfth  and 
Fifteenth  Streets  are  now. 

Referring  to  Figure  Ho.  10  ww  can  see  what  an 
immense  amount  of  traffic  Troost  Avenue  will  bea.r  to  the 
Terminal  district  from  Independence  westward.  This  should  not 
be  allowed  to  choke  up  the  cross-town  streets  and  Grand  Avenue 
and  Main  Street /but  by  a diagonal  connection  from  Troost 
avenue  and  Fineenth  Street  to  Grand  Avenue  and  Twenty- second 
Street  this  through  traffic  could  be  led  back  and  forth  over 
its  o^vn  route.  These  connections  to  link  up  the  traffic 
centers  are  proposed  on  ground  that  is  unoccupied  by  buildings 
at  the  present,  at  no  cost  for  destroying  existing  property, 
and  the  sooner  they  are  built  the  lower  the  cost  would  be. 

Five  years  from  now  the  developement  will  make  such  necessary 
changes  as  these  impossible. 

A cut  from  Fineenth  Street  and  the  Paseo  to  Twenty- 
sixth  Street  and  Gilham  Road  should  be  made  to  provide  for 
the  flow  of  boulevard  traffic  from  Independence  v/estward 
by  v/ay  of  Fifteenth  Street.  This  v/ould  be  an  outlet  for  the 
cross-toT^^l  traffic  from  Westport  to  Independence. 

This  intersection  on  f^llham  Road  could  be  made  a 
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boulevard  and  traffic  center.  Linwood  Avenue  and  the  Paseo 
will  bear  a tremenduous  amount  of  boulevard  traffic  west 
and  north  to  the  Civic  Center  and  in  tv/enty-five  years  will 
be  choked  beyond  bounds.  This  traffic  should  find  an  eayy 
outlet  from  the  intersection  of  these  tv^o  streets  to  the 
•traffic  center  on  Gilhara  Road  intersection  with  Twenty-sixth 
Street.  It  then  would  simply  flow  down  Twenty-sixth  Street 
to  the  Civic  Center  and  the  Terminal.  This  cut  would  be  of 
comparatively  small  expense  because  of  the  diagonal  street 
of  tv/o  blocks  length,  already  existing,  ever  which  our  direct 
route  falls. 

Fow  we  have  developed  a system  of  traffic  arteries 
within  a radius  of  two  miles  of  the  Civic  Center  and  Terminal 
that  will  take  care  of  any  growth  of  the  future  v/hat soever. 
¥ith  such  a system  congestion  would  be  an  impossibility,  land 
values  would  be  greatly  increased  and  the  developeraent  of 
property  within  that  radius  would  be  immediate. 
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V. 

IJIGAL  ASPECTS 

In  the  consideration  of  the  Plan  the  quest- 
tion  naturally'-  arises  - what  legal  complications  would 
the  city  involve  itself  in  if  the  recommendations  of  the 
Plan  were  carried  out.  Under  our  system  of  government 
State  rights  are  preeminent  in  authority  and  jurisdiction 
over  municipalities.  However  there  are  certain  powers 
that  each  municipality  has.  The  following  legal  aspects 
of  the  Plan  are  certain 

1.  Without  additional  legislation  many  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Plan  can  be  adopted  and  carried  out. 

2.  The  legislature  has  ample  power  to  grant  to 
the  city  or  other  governmental  agencies  such  additional 
authority  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  all  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Plan  as  fully  and  as  rapidly  as 
may  be  found  wise. 

3.  Additional  authority  is  essential  to  the  effect- 
ive accomplishment  of  the  most  important  of  these  recommend- 
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VI. 

THE  DAW  OP  A mj 
ERA. 


Kansas  City  is  on  the  eve  of  a great  developement . 
Our  growth  in  the  past  has  been  remarkable  but  the  growth 
of  the  future  will  be  wonderful.  The  reasons  for  raking 
this  statement  are  simple.  Kansas  City  is  the  hub  of  the 
United  States,  geographically  being  located  within  sixty- 
eight  miles  of  the  Center  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
1300  miles  West  of  Hew  York  City  and  2100  miles  East  of 
San  Prancisco.  The  big  commercial  corporations  that 
distribute  over  the  United  States  are  crowding  into  Kansas 
City  because  of  its  location  and  its  unexcelled  transport- 
ation facilities.  As  a commercial  center,  Kansas  City 
has  an  empire  of  600,000  square  miles  of  tributary  territory, 
ranks  sixth  in  Bank  Clearings  - though  only  twentieth  in 
population,  and  it,^  has  fifteen  trunk  railroads  operating 
five  hundred  trains  daily  in  and  out  of  Kansas  City. 

Kansas  City  is  not  only  a great  center  of  immense 
im}portance  as  a distributing  point,  but  occupies  a unique 
position.  If  Kansas  City,  with  adjacent  territory  within 
150  miles  radius,  were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
it  would  be  self  supporting,  having  within  its  borders 
every  requisite  for  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  raw  material 
for  all  other  necessities  of  life. 

The  march  of  iracoming  commerce  is  already  heard 
on  the  horizon,  saying  - "We  are  coming"!  Kansas  City 
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should  prepare  without  delay  to  answer  - ”We  are  ready  for 
you".  Many  things  beyond  the  scope  of  our  imaginations 

are  possible  with  intelligent  effort  now.  The  self- 
satisfied  and  indifferent  citizen  should  be  left  behind  - 
for  we  are  noir  - On  The  Dawn  of  a ITew  Era! 
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